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IBSEN'S PEER GYNT—A PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 

Peer Gynt, the loaferish ne'er-do-weel, the irresponsible 
vagabond and dreamer of the Norse folk-lore, has been trans- 
formed by the genius of Ibsen into a figure broadly typical of 
humanity in some of its most familiar phases. What Goethe 
has done with the mediaeval Faust-legend has been done by 
Ibsen with the Norwegian "saga." Let us briefly outline the 
story of Peer Gynt's career, familiar though that career is 
becoming to the American public, through the daily increasing 
knowledge of and interest in Ibsen's writings, to which the 
dramatic interpretation of Peer Gynt by the late Richard Mans- 
field has largely contributed. 

Peer Gynt, the son of a Norwegian peasant woman, has 
grown up to be a worthless scamp and an idle dreamer. Wis forte 
is to build castles in the air; to imagine himself as some great 
prince, or even the Kaiser himself. Whatever deed of prowess 
he has happened to hear of, he straightway appropriates to him- 
self as the doer of it. One day Peer's mother is upbraiding 
him for his general worthlessness, which has resulted in noth- 
ing but poverty for them. Peer, in reply, only spins romances 
of what he has done; of some wonderful ride he has been 
taking, over mountain and crag, on the back of a reindeer. As 
his mother breaks out into fresh reproaches at this new instance 
of folly, Peer, wearying of the old dame's chidings, carries her, 
despite her struggles, across the stream, and places her, kicking 
and screaming as she is, on the roof of the mill -house; where 
he leaves her, while he takes his way to a neighboring farm- 
stead, where a wedding festivity is in progress. None of the 
wedding party will take him seriously — they know him too 
well. The farmer-lads ply him with drink to make him spin 
his wonderful yarns — the girls decline to dance with him. 
Solveig (a new-comer in the village) the fairest and most 
modest maiden of them all, shrinks from Peer's advances, 
while yet she is secretly inclined to him. Peer, disheartened 
at his reception, and most of all cast down by Solveig's fear 
and avoidance of him, finally in a spirit of bravado (and under 
the influence of sundry pulls at the brandy-flask) steals the 
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bride, who is an erstwhile sweetheart of his, from the timid 
milksop bridegroom, and carries her away up the mountain- 
side. A later scene shows Peer already wearied of his stolen 
bride, Ingrid. He cannot respect her; the image of Solveig, 
the pure and modest maiden, haunts his thoughts. Leaving 
the wretched girl whom he has dishonored, he wanders over the 
mountains, not without sundry loose and vagabond adventures 
in which figure the Saeter-girls. At length Peer comes to the 
abode of the Trolls, a weird, uncanny race, who dwell in dark 
caverns underground. The Troll-king desires to make Peer his 
son-in-law, but requires, as a condition of the match, that Peer 
allow his eyes to be slit, so that henceforward he may be a Troll, 
and see all things as the Trolls see them; that is, may see black 
as white, big as little, and foul as fair. Peer, however, while 
ready to yield in certain matters, stands out against finally and 
irrevocably renouncing his human nature to become a Troll. 
At this the whole pack of Trolls fall upon him in fury, that they 
may bite and tear him to death. From such a despicable fate 
Peer is however saved — as he calls despairingly upon his 
mother — by the distant sound of church-bells. 

But having escaped the Trolls, Peer is now confronted by a 
new and equally troublesome foe, which blocks his path, and 
will permit him neither to go forward nor to go around. This 
the "the great Boyg," a figure formless, cold, slippery, elusive. 
Peer is unable to get past it, either by going around or by going 
through, and yet. to his repeated and desperate blows the Boyg 
offers no resistance. Peer's blows have no effect. Exhausted 
at last by his fruitless and aimless struggle with such an un- 
canny foe, Peer falls fainting and despairing to the ground, and 
is once again saved from death only by the thought of Solveig, 
and the far-off sound of women's voices raised in holy song. 

The opening scene of the third act finds Peer, now con- 
demned as an outlaw, building himself a hut in the depths of the 
forest. To him, as he is thus engaged, comes Solveig, bring- 
ing her pure and maiden heart to share his exile, but Peer after 
a secret mental struggle, leaves her. For he shrinks from 
making a clean breast of his sins, or undertaking a thorough- 
going repentance, while at the same time he fears to mar 
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Solveig's purity and innocence by his own unworthy associa- 
tion. So he leaves her, ostensibly for a brief interval, but, as 
the event turns out, for many a long year — even till youth has 
given place to mature manhood, and manhood to old age. 
During all the rest of the play, down to the very last scene of 
the fifth act, Solveig is waiting for her errant Peer in the 
forest-hut — waiting in unfaltering faith and hope and love. 

And now comes Peer's last visit to his mother, whom he 
finds dying in want and poverty, due mainly to his own neglect 
and failure to provide her with anything more substantial than 
dreams and romancings. The death of Ase (Peer's mother) 
closes the first period of Peer's life, a chapter over which 
might be written the superscription — 'Heedless, aimless 
visionary : one who is consistent only in trying to blink the 
facts of life and shirk its responsibilities; yet who in and 
through all his wild career, and in spite of everything, still 
preserves something of the genuinely human — some glimmer- 
ing recognition of a higher ideal.' He has refused to utterly 
renounce his manhood by becoming a Troll ; he has refused to 
do anything that would tarnish Solveig's radiant purity and 
trustful innocence. This much at least (despite all his worth- 
lessness and misconduct) has Peer saved from absolute wreck. 

We can give but" a cursory glance at the fourth act, which 
shows Peer in the middle stage of his worldly career. He has 
achieved something of what the world terms success ; he has 
gained a fortune, through means which, though not positively 
unlawful, are yet to say the least, very questionable. Stranded 
on the African coast through the loss of his steam-yacht, he 
masquerades as a Prophet, till finally losing purse and Arab 
steed through the treachery of the dancing-girl Anitra, he makes 
his way to Egypt, recognizes in the Sphinx his old enigmatical 
enemy, the Boyg, and is crowned as Emperor of his narrow and 
paltry realm of self-hood by the lunatic disciples of egoism in 
the mad-house at Cairo. 

The fifth act finds Peer an old and world-worn but still vigor- 
ous man, who has brought with him from the changes and 
chances of his zig-zag career a competency sufficient for his old 
age. He is on board ship, faring home to Norway. A storm 
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arises; the vessel is wrecked. Peer and the ship's cook find 
themselves clinging to the same spar, which, however, is unable 
to support them both; so Peer, following his old, egoistic 
habit, beats off the cook, who by consequence sinks beneath the 
waves and is drowned. From this fate Peer is saved; not, how- 
ever, without a premonition of his own end; for the black figure 
of Death has appeared above his life's horizon, and is advancing 
towards him, now perceived, and again, for a little while, or 
"till the next cross-road," lost sight of. But in the wreck Peer 
has lost what had remained of his worldly goods, and finds him- 
self as an old man once again where he was before — at the 
bottom of life's ladder. Unrecognized, he returns to the village 
of his boyhood days. He has brought back with him nothing 
but the wrecks of his former dreams and fancyings, and his 
chaplet of straw, with which he had been crowned "Emperor 
of himself" in the mad-house at Cairo. 

And now there crosses Peer's path another messenger of 
Death — the Button-Molder, who claims Peer for his casting- 
ladle. For Peer has made nothing of himself; his soul is 
naught but so much formless and characterless material, fit 
only to be used for the shaping of other souls, which shall be, 
even as he has been, characterless, insignificant, like so many 
buttons from the same mold. From such a mean and de- 
spicable fate Peer shrinks. He shrinks from the recognition of 
his own worthlessness. He pleads that he has not been a great 
sinner; he has been but "so-so" in his sinning. "Ah! that's 
just it," says the Button-Molder, "that is just what proves you 
to be grist for my mill, fit material for my casting-ladle." 
Peer pleads for time that he may bring witnesses to show that 
he has accomplished something, has been somebody, has at least 
really been himself. But his ingrained tendency to dodge the 
issue and to seek a roundabout course leads him perpetually to 
seek excuses. To the Lean One (who personifies the Devil) 
Peer urges his claim to selfhood, on the ground that he has at 
least sinned; but through fear he urges this claim but half- 
heartedly. The Devil will have nothing to do with him, for 
Peer has not (to quote the phrase of Luther) 'sinned boldly.' 
He has always sinned in a sneaking, roundabout sort of fashion. 
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He would now prefer to go to Hell, the Devil's abode, rather 
than into the casting-ladle; yet even in Hell he wishes to have 
the door left open behind him, so that if he desires, he may beat 
a retreat. To the Lean One's polite inquiry as to whether he 
would like a fire in his room, he answers, "Not too much 
fire." What then, is to be Peer's final fate? There seems to 
be for him no escape from the ladle of the Button-Molder. He 
is certainly not qualified for Heaven, not even, as it appears, 
is he qualified for Hell. In the extremity of his perplexity and 
despair, he at last sees a light in the distance. It is his hut, 
built long years ago in the lonely forest. To it he hastens, and 
there finds Solveig, whom he had loved so many long, weary 
years ago. Though her girlhood has fled, and she is now an old 
woman, still Solveig is awaiting Peer, constant in her faith, 
hope and love. "She, at least," thinks Peer, "can justify my 
claim to be a sinner; she can establish my right to be con- 
demned, and thus save me at least from the casting-ladle." 
He throws himself at her feet, beseeching her to furnish him 
with the statement of his sins. But Solveig with that 
wondrous woman-love, so angelic in its purity and strength and 
sweetness, instead of giving to Peer the tale of his sins, wel- 
comes him to her side with the heavenly-peaceful greeting : 

" Thou hast made all my life as a beautiful song, 
Blessed be thou that at last thou hast come ! 
Blessed, thrice blessed our Whitsun-morn meeting ! " 

And so Peer sinks down under the shelter of Solveig's protect- 
ing embrace ; saved, at least for the present, and in hope, from 
the fate of the casting-ladle; though the Button-Molder mur- 
murs from the back -ground, 

" We'll meet at the last cross-road again, Peer ; 
and then we'll see whether — I say no more." 

But it is Solveig who, as someone has remarked, has the last 
word ; for Peer, so we may hope and believe, has preserved his 
personality — something of the image of the Divine "Master" — 
inasmuch as through all these years he has been living in the 
heart of Solveig — in her faith, hope and love. There must 
have been then, after all, something of worth in the rascal, 
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some spark of lovableness to justify that divine love of Solveig, 
which is the wifely re-incarnation of the mother-love of the old 
peasant woman, Ase, who had borne Peer from her womb and 
nourished him at her breast. And thus Ibsen's Peer Gynt, 
like Goethe's Faust, finds its climax in that "eternal-womanly" 
which "draws us above." 

Peer Gynt, as we have already indicated, may be taken as an 
allegory of human life. Let us, therefore, try to unravel its 
somewhat intricate problem, in order that we may at last be in 
a position to form some just estimate of the theory of life which 
the play sets forth. In Peer Gynt we have a drama of the 
human soul in its relation to its moral environment, to the 
great forces which play upon it from without, or work upon and 
through it from within. In its development through the 
changes and chances of a typical earthly career, through weak- 
ness and failure and consequent loss, we discern in Peer Gynt a 
parable of life. Peer himself is representative of a class of 
humanity, and of a large class. Not, indeed, of humanity in its 
highest and heroic development, for Peer is himself the 
antithesis of a hero; but although, or rather just because Peer 
does represent a distinctly unheroic type, in his very weak- 
nesses, in his hedging, in his cowardice, he reminds us of what 
we are ourselves, or at least are inclined to be. The question 
on which Peer's life hinges is the old question which the 
Danish prince Hamlet, as depicted by Shakespeare, had put to 
himself long ago — the question, "To be, or not to be?" But in 
the case of Peer it was not the mere bald question of existence 
or non-existence, whether now or after death. The question 
in Peer's case is a subtler one. Existence — that is, some kind 
of existence after death, is certain. But the great problem 
before us here is: Existence of what kind? For all souls (such 
is Ibsen's thought) will have a continuance after death. But of 
what sort the future existence will be will depend upon what 
sort of a life shall have been led by the individual in this earthly 
stage of being. As regarded from the standpoint of our poet- 
philosopher, there are upon earth two and only two classes of , 
people. But Ibsen's canon of classification is not — at least, 
is not primarily and directly — the moral one. Rather, it is a 
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psychological or metaphysical one. In accordance with this 
standard, people are not classified as good or bad, like the sheep 
and the goats in the familiar parable of judgment. No! they 
are classified as those, on the one hand, who have been or who 
are content merely to live, to exist from day to day, satisfying 
the whims, or gratifying the passions, or allowing themselves to 
be molded by the environment of the moment; and, on the 
other hand, those who accentuate their individuality as superior 
to their environment ; those to whom existence as mere exist- 
ence is not sufficient, is not satisfying; those whose desire and 
aim and effort it is, not simply to be, but to be something, to 
be somebody; to achieve self-hood, personality These two 
classes of persons include all humankind. And for these two 
classes two diverse sorts of fate are reserved. Those who have 
been satisfied with the mere fact of existing ; those who have 
followed the egoist Troll-maxim, "To thyself be sufficient," 
shall at last be turned into the casting-ladle, there to be melted 
up into the indistinguishable mass from which future souls are 
to be fashioned. Such souls will, it is true, continue to exist 
after death, but not as distinct individuals. Why? Simply 
because they have not achieved individuality during their 
earthly career. Neither by good deeds, nor yet by evil, have 
they given proof of a strong or robust self-hood. They have 
indeed been egoists in a sense, but only in a false sense. 
They have indulged the passions or the whims of the moment; 
but this is not true, and genuine egoism. True and genuine 
egoism means individualism; that is, it means the develop- 
ment of individuality. It is this individuality, the transcendent 
value of it, the all-surpassing need of it that is Ibsen's 
message in Peer Gynt. "Better be a sinner than a non- 
entity," says the Norwegian poet-sage. For the trouble 
with most Norwegians, as with most men everywhere, is not 
that they are actively and positively bad, but that they are 
neutral; they are neither the one thing nor the other. Theirs 
is that Laodicean spirit to which the Son of Man utters the 
stinging rebuke — "I would that thou wert cold or hot. But 
because thou art lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot, I will 
spew thee out of my mouth." As they have been non- 
31 
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entities while here on earth, so their future existence will be 
simply — ■ nonentity. 

But what of the others ? of those who, instead of following 
the Troll-maxim, "To thyself be sufficient," have followed the 
genuine human maxim, "Be thyself?" — what of those who 
through thick and thin, through deeds, whether bad or good, 
have achieved some sort of character? Well, in achieving 
character they have reproduced something of the image of their 
Divine Original ; something of the ideal type which they were 
intended to realize. It is like the negative likeness which is 
taken upon a photographic plate, wherein the bright shades of 
the original are represented by dark, and the direction of all 
lines is reversed. But yet from this negative likeness a posi- 
tive image can finally be produced; albeit in the process of 
development there is need of acids that bite and of baths that 
burn. In the words which the Lean One addresses to Peer, 
(Act V. Scene X), 

" You know they have lately discovered in Paris 

a way to take portraits by help of the sun. 
One can either produce a straightforward picture, 

or else what is known as a negative one. 
In the latter, the lights and shades are reversed, 

and they're apt to seem ugly to common-place eyes ; 
But, for all that, the likeness is latent in them, 

and all you require is to bring it out. 
If, then, a soul shall have pictured itself 

in the course of its life by the negative method, 
The plate is not, therefore, entirely cashiered, — 

but, without more ado, they consign it to me. 
I take it in hand, then, for further treatment, 

and by suitable methods effect its development. 
I steam it, I dip it, I burn it, I scour it, 

with sulphur, and other ingredients like that, 
Till the image appears which the plate was designed for — 

that, namely, which people call positive. 
But " — [and here is the disagreeable message for the 

disconsolate Peer] — 
" But if one like you, has smudged himself out, 

neither sulphur nor potash avails in the least." 

As we have seen, the great question upon which the drama 
turns is the question whether or not Peer has, during his 
earthly sojourn achieved personality. In other words, has he 
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made of himself a fit subject for "the Master" (God), or for 
the Lean One (the Devil), the latter being God's agent who 
through evil finally works out good? Or, again, as the remain- 
ing alternative, is Peer, as being a fit subject neither for God 
nor yet for the Devil, only so much material for the Button- 
Molder, to be thrown into the casting-ladle, and melted up for 
fashioning into other like characterless and expressionless 
souls? From this latter fate Peer shrinks far more than he 
does from hell itself. For even in hell one at least remembers — 
one still retains his identity. And there is always the possi- 
bility of ultimate deliverance; for "while there is life, there is 
hope." But to be cast into the Button-Molder's ladle — this is 
indeed a sorry finish ; nay ! it is gloom unlighted by a single 
ray; it is the fathomless depth of extinction. For he who is 
punished has at least one hold upon existence, namely, in his 
relation to law. Even though the criminal's raison d'etre (so 
far, that is, as he is a criminal) be, to be punished, still, even 
so, he has a raison d'etre. But he who is rejected as unworthy 
even of punishment — for him, indeed, there is no hope; his 
'ego' is simply obliterated, his personality gone — snuffed 
out, like the flame of a candle into "the blackness of darkness 
forever/' 

Before endeavoring to estimate the value and test the 
adequacy of the theory of life inculcated by Ibsen in Peer 
Gynt, let us pause for a moment or two to take note of the 
fitness of the form of this remarkable dramatic poem to its 
subject-matter. Though it is not our purpose to discuss the 
merits or demerits of Peer Gynt from the artistic point of view, 
still we cannot forbear to speak in passing of the appropriate- 
ness of the frame-work of the play to the thought which it em- 
bodies. While in its ultimate bearings the play is most 
broadly human, yet, in its first intention it is intimately Nor- 
wegian. It is full of the flavor and colour and atmosphere of old 
Norway. One cannot but feel the mystery of silent forest and 
fathomless fiord ; the majesty of the stern and rugged mountains, 
in whose caverns lurk the weird race of Trolls. With Peer, 
one dreamily gazes upon the floating glories of the clouds, to 
which vagrant fancy gives all sorts of picturesque meanings; 
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one feels the awe-inspiring fury of the storm at sea; the gray 
half-lights of the long gloaming impart to our thoughts a 
vaguely, mystically mournful cast; until at length comes the 
joy-bringing light and glory of the sun, as it rises upon the 
peaceful Whitsun-morn. 

In witnessing the play, one feels that he is looking upon a 
phantasmagoria — a succession of pictures between which the 
link of dramatic connection and necessity is now and again hard 
to perceive. The dramatic element is, in truth, not by any 
means the strongest element in the play. Ibsen himself said 
that it was much easier to write a dramatic poem like Brand- 
ox Peer Gynt, "in which you can bring in a little of every- 
thing," than "to carry through a severe logical sequence for 
the stage, like that of John Gabriel Borkman. " 1 And again 
Ibsen adds, "Peer Gynt is not intended for the stage at all 
.... It is the antithesis of Brand ; many consider it my best 

work It is wild and formless, written without regard 

to consequences." 2 It is a natural consequence that Peer Gynt 
is a difficult piece to put upon the stage; indeed, it is only by 
a great deal of cutting that it has been made available at all. 
Peculiarly fortunate has this drama-poem been in the musical 
embellishment and interpretation which it has received from the 
sympathetic genius of Edvard Grieg in his Peer Gynt Suites. 

The framework of the play, so far as its thought is concerned, 
combines Christian elements with those drawn from the old 
Norse folk-lore. In its pages, rollicking humor alternates with 
profound sadness. Bernard Shaw has spoken of the play as a 
comedy, but to my mind the tragic element is almost equally in 
evidence ; Melpomene vies with Thalia in furnishing to the poet 
his inspiration. The rude vigor of peasant-life is here; the 
blunt straightforwardness of peasant-speech and character. 
Here again, are the keen sarcasm and biting irony of the critic 
of manners and morals; grim humor, yet giving place to infinite 
tenderness. The symbolism of the play is mostly taken from 

1 Ibsen, p. 129; by Haldane Macfall, Morgan Shepard Co., New York 
and San Francisco, 1907. 

'Ibid. p. 138. 
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stern Nature and rough peasant-life. Elegance, whether of 
poetical form or in the characters presented, is totally lacking. 
There is almost a complete absence of the suggestion of the 
conventional forms of polite life. No woman of the world 
figures in these scenes; men of worldly polish only in the brief 
episodes in the fourth act, where the typical German, French- 
man, Swede and American make their appearance. 

Those who are familiar with the first of Carlyle's lectures on 
Heroes and Hero- Worship? will have recognized in Peer Gynt 
something of the flavor of that old Nature-life and Nature- 
worship, the suggestion of which still runs in the blood of us 
far-away descendants of old "Saxon and Norman and Dane." 
May not Carlyle's words, in speaking of the ancient Eddas and 
Sagas be applied to this product of Ibsen's modern pen? 
"These old Norse songs have a truth in them, an inward peren- 
nial truth and greatness — as, indeed, all must have that can 
very long preserve themselves by tradition alone. It is a great- 
ness, not of mere body and gigantic bulk, but a rude greatness 
of soul. There is a sublime, uncomplaining melancholy trace- 
able in these old hearts. A great, free glance into the very 
depths of thought. They seem to have seen — these brave old 
Northmen — what Meditation has taught all men in all ages — 
That this world is after all but a show — a phenomenon or ap- 
pearance ; no real thing. . . . 

"Superior sincerity consoles us for the total want of old 
Grecian grace. Sincerity, I think, is better than grace. I 
feel that these old Northmen were looking into Nature with 
open eye and soul; most earnest, honest; child-like and yet 
man-like; with a great-hearted simplicity and depth and fresh- 
ness, in a true, loving, admiring and unfearing way .... 

"The Norse lore, rough as the Norse rocks .... with a 
heartiness, homeliness, even with a tint of good humour and 
robust mirth in the middle of these" [awe-inspiring powers of 
Nature]. Carlyle finds in the old Norse Paganism a worship of 
Nature's powers and forces — of lightning and thunder, of 
storm and sweet sunlight — ere yet the Christian faith had 

•"The Hero as Divinity." 
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taught our rude forefathers that the true ideal is the spiritual 
ideal; that the great eternal distinction is the distinction be- 
tween moral Good and moral Evil. May we not apply this 
thought in forming an estimate of Peer Gynt f May we not 
see in Ibsen's philosophy, with its message, "Be something; 
be somebody, whether for weal or for woe, ' ' a revival of that old 
Scandinavian worship of strength as the chief, or rather as the 
only good in life? Ibsen is seeking to hold the mirror up 
before his fellow-countrymen — degenerate sons of noble sires — 
that they may read in Peer's weaknesses the delineation of their 
own. He would sting, he would rouse them from their slug- 
gishness and their timidity. He would say to them, "Be what 
you will; only will what you shall be ; anything is better than 
colorless indecision, lukewarm inactivity or the futile pursuit 
of fragmentary aims." 

Again, in Peer Gynt we recognize the reappearance in modern 
form of the old Scandinavian or Teutonic reverence for woman. 
It is Solveig's tenderness, Solveig's unfaltering faith; that re- 
deems, or at least makes redemption possible for Peer. It is 
the same thought that underlies Gretchen's relation to Faust in 
the world-epic of Goethe. But yet, as we have seen, Peer Gynt 
(like Faust again) is lacking in the inner connection of dramatic 
necessity. Why does Peer leave Solveig ? why does Faust leave 
Marguerite? No adequate dramatic, because no adequate 
moral reason can be assigned. Once again the question 
forces itself upon us — "Is a man good by virtue of the fact 
that a fond, devoted woman believes him to be good? Can 
her faith in him, her hope for him, her love of him atone for the 
lack of moral fibre in his character, or of moral purpose in his 
life? Is it not, after all, unmanly to hide behind a woman's 
skirts? And what shall we say of the oracular maxim, 'Be 
yourself, right or wrong, and regardless of the consequences?' 
Is this a sound rule for that most important and difficult busi- 
ness — the conduct of life ? How many a youth or maiden has 
been led astray by the idea that the path of duty is the path of 
colorless commonplace — that power, distinction, charm, fas- 
cination, are to be achieved only through transgression. If, 
however, the moral law be in reality the law of man's highest, 
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truest being, does it not follow that it is only by living in 
accordance with this law as the supreme norm, that will, pur- 
pose, character, are to be developed? The individualism and 
anarchism of Ibsen's philosophy fail before the highest moral 
test. Tennyson strikes a truer note when he sings, 

Howe'er it be, it seems to me 
'Tis only noble to be good. 

The real lesson which Peer Gynt, though it be in a negative 
way, can teach, is that man needs for his guidance some 
objective, higher ideal, towards which he must strive, and 
according to which he must fashion his life. The world's 
Redeemer is not "the eternal-womanly;" but "the head of 
every man is Christ." To say to a man, "Be thyself," is only 
to offer him an abstraction — instead of bread, it is to give him 
a stone. For the crucial question is, By what test is a man to 
distinguish the true from the false self? Is it not by the touch- 
stone which is found in the life and character of the Divine 
Galilean, of Him whom Goethe acknowledged to be the Sun in 
the moral firmament of man ? Mere individualism is not the 
key to interpret the mystery of life ; for it is itself in need of 
being interpreted by a higher principle. If the "faith, hope 
and love" of Solveig can redeem Peer, the principle and basis 
of that faith, hope and love must be sought and found not in 
weak man or weaker woman, but in Him who is, in Tennyson's 
noble phrase, "Strong Son of God, immortal Love." 

William S. Bishop. 
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